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CONTINUOUS VOYAGE 
Address bt George Grafton Wilson 
Professor of International Law in Harvard University 

The topic "Continuous Voyage" has been chosen by the Committee 
on Programme for this Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of International Law as illustrative of the work of Subcommittee No. 3. 
This committee has as its aim to reconcile divergent views upon "rules 
which have been in dispute heretofore." The doctrine of continuous voy- 
age is certainly one of the topics which might properly be regarded as 
long subject to differences of opinion. In its evolution it has often changed 
in significance, as may be seen from a review of its development. 

Early treaties contained provisions in regard to commerce, e. g., one to 
which there* has been many references is the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United Provinces, Dec. 1/11, 1674, Art. II: 

Nor shall this freedom of navigation and commerce be violated, or 
interrupted by the reason of any war; but such freedom shall extend to 
all commodities which might be carried in time of peace; those only 
excepted, which are described, under the name of contraband goods, in 
the following articles. 

A memorandum given by France for the guidance of Dutch merchants 
and published by authority in the Utrecht Gazette, July 8, 1756, states a 
principle revived by Great Britain in 1915 : 

Art. 7. If the Dubch ships carry any goods or merchandise of 
the growth or manufacture of the enemies of France, they shall be 
esteemed good prizes; but the ships shall be discharged. 

N. B. The regulation made in the last war, permitted the Dutch to trade with 
the enemy, in conformity to the Treaty of Commerce made with the States in 1739. 
But as the King revoked that Treaty at the conclusion of the war, the goods of the 
growth or manufacture of England, or belonging to the English, which shall hereafter 
be found on board a Dutch ship, shall be declared good prize, unless the 14th article 
of that Treaty should hereafter be renewed. 1 

The problem of continuous voyage, as it was understood in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, may be inferred from the statement of the case of 
Hillbrands contra Harden, 1761 : 

By the treaties of alliance betwixt Great Britain and Holland, 
particularly that of 1674, the liberty of navigation and commerce is 
secured to the one state even with the enemies of the other; and, ex- 
cepting contraband goods, that no ship of either nation shall be searched 
for goods belonging to the enemies of the other, and that they shall be 
free to carry all goods which they can lawfully carry in time of peace, 
even supposing the whole cargo should belong to an enemy. 

1 Marriott, Case of the Dutch Ships, p. 74. 
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In the present war betwixt Britain and France, the power of the 
latter at sea has been so reduced as to oblige them for safety to carry on 
their whole commerce in Dutch bottoms. And if this plan can be 
carried into execution under color of the above mentioned treaties, the 
British merchants lie under a great disadvantage; for their cargoes lie 
open to capture, while the French cargoes are free from it. 

By edicts of the king of France, no goods can be exported from their 
colonies but in French bottoms. At present these edicts are suspended 
and the commodities of the French colonies are imported into France 
in Dutch bottoms. At least Dutch ships are employed within the nar- 
row seas where there is the greatest risk of capture. ... In short French 
goods in a Dutch ship ought to be secure, where the Dutch ship is 
preferred as the better sailor, or as being hired at a cheaper rate. But 
where none of these circumstances occur, and that the Dutch ship is 
preferred for no other reason than to protect from capture, it ought not 
to have the benefit of the treaties. 2 

Lord Stowell, in the case of The Immanuel, said : 

But without reference to the accidents of the one kind or the other, 
the general rule is that the neutral has the right to carry on, in time of 
war, his accustomed trade to the utmost extent of which that accus- 
tomed trade is capable. Very different is the case of a trade which the 
neutral has never possessed, which he holds by no title of use and habit 
in times of peace, and which, in fact, can obtain in war by no other title 
than by the success of one belligerent against the other, and at the ex- 
pense of that very belligerent under whose success he sets up his title; 
and such I take to be the colonial trade, generally speaking. 1 

Closed trade regulations were common during the nineteenth century. 
Even the coastwise trade of the United States was reserved to American 
vessels, and later the same principle was extended to Porto Rico and the 
Philippines after they were acquired in 1898. 

In 1810 Lord Stowell said in the case of The Luna 

I cannot admit that, because the port of St. Sebastian's borders on 
ports which are blockaded, that therefore it is less accessible than any 
other port; the introduction of such a principle would have the effect 
of stretching out the limits of every blockade to an indefinite extent. 4 

Early in the nineteenth century it had been repeatedly decided in prize 
courts "That neutrals are not at liberty to engage in a trade with the colony 
of the enemy in time of war, which is not permitted to foreign vessels in 
time of peace." This briefly states the Rule of 1756 as understood by Lord 
Stowell. 

Sometimes vessels of one state were allowed to carry on trade between 
their own ports and the colonial ports of another state. This trade was at 
times permitted to continue without molestation in the time of war, even 
though one belligerent had cut off the colonies of the other belligerent. 
Sometimes neutrals might be permitted to enter into previously closed 

2 Karnes, Select Decisions, 242. 3 2 C. Rob. 197. « Edwards, 190. 
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colonial trade. These neutrals might also be engaged in trade with the 
belligerent country. Some merchants accordingly conceived the idea of 
bringing goods from the colony to a neutral state, discharging in a neutral 
port, and passing the goods through customs, then reloading and carrying 
the goods to the mother country. For example, during the war between 
Great Britain and Spain, transportation from Spanish colonies to Spain 
under the United States flag was common in early nineteenth century by 
the way of the United States. Goods were carried from the colonial 
Spanish port of La Guayra to Marblehead in the United States, were 
there entered under bond during slight repairs to the vessel, and then re- 
shipped for Bilbao. On this last stage of the journey, an American vessel 
was captured and taken to a British prize court, as engaged in trade between 
Spain and her colonies. Of this transaction the court said: 

The act of shifting the cargo from the ship to the shore and from the 
shore back again to the ship does not necessarily amount to the termina- 
tion of one voyage and the commencement of another. It may be 
wholly unconnected with any purpose of importation into the place 
where it is done. . . . The truth may not always be discernible, but 
when it is discovered, it is according to the truth and not according to 
fiction that we are to give the transaction its character and denomina- 
tion. If the voyage from the place of lading be not really ended, it 
matters not by what acts the party may have evinced Ins desire of 
making it appear to have ended. 5 

This principle is related to the so-called Rule of 1756 and sets forth the 
idea of continuous voyage as understood at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Chancellor Kent said: 

It is very possible that if the United States should hereafter attain 
that elevation of maritime power and influence which their rapid growth 
and great resources seem to indicate and which shall prove sufficient to 
render it expedient for her maritime enemy (if such enemy shall ever 
exist), to open all his domestic trade to enterprising neutrals, we might 
be induced to feel more sensibly than we have hitherto done the weight 
of the argument of the foreign jurists in favor of the policy and equity 
of the rule. 6 

Thus it came to be held in many cases, before the American Civil War, 
that the destination of the cargo followed the destination of the vessel. 
During the Civil War, by extension of the doctrine, the destination of the 
cargo and of the vessel was separated. The early ideas had in view the 
transport from a closed colonial port; the later extension was applied to 
transport between neutral ports, if an ultimate enemy destination could be 
proven. As was said by the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
The Circassian in 1864: 

* The William, 5 C. Rob. 387. « Commentaries (A), p. 229. 
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A vessel sailing from a neutral port with intent to violate a blockade 
is liable to capture and condemnation as a prize from the time of sailing, 
though she intends to call at another neutral port, not reached at time 
of capture, before proceeding to her ulterior destination. 7 

As the doctrine of separation of liability of cargo and vessel had devel- 
oped, this was applied in the case of The Bermuda in 1865, in which Chief 
Justice Chase said: 

The interposition of a neutral port between neutral departure and 
belligerent destination has always been a favorite resort of contraband 
carriers and blockade runners. But it never avails them when the 
ultimate destination is ascertained. A transportation from one point 
to another remains continuous so long as intent remains unchanged, no 
matter Avhat stoppages or transhipments intervene. . . . Even the 
landing of goods and payment of duties does not interrupt the contin- 
uity of the voyage of the cargo, unless there be an honest intention to 
bring them into the common stock of the country. If there be an 
intention, either formed at the time of original shipment or afterwards, 
to send the goods forward to an unlawful destination, the continuity of 
the voyage will not be broken, as to the cargo, by any transactions at 
an intermediate port. 8 

This separates the cargo and vessel and considers intention in relation 
to the ultimate destination of the cargo. 

Much diffei-ence of opinion was later called forth by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1866 by which the cargo of The 
Springbok, which had sailed from London to Nassau, was condemned though 
the vessel was seized when sailing between two neutral ports. The vessel 
itself was released. In this case the court said: 

Upon the whole case we cannot doubt that the cargo was originally 
shipped with the intent to violate the blockade; that the owners of the 
cargo intended that it should be trans-shipped at Nassau into some ves- 
sel more likely to succeed in reaching a blockaded port than The Spring- 
bok; that the voyage from London to the blockaded port was, as to the 
cargo, both in law and in intent of the parties, one voyage; and that the 
liability to condemnation, if captured during any part of the voyage, 
attached to the cargo from the time of sailing. 9 

Writing after, but speaking of the period just before, the American 
Civil War, Sir Travers Twiss, agreeing with the law officers of the Crown, as 
to the case of The Springbok, said: 

Great Britain and the United States of America had, until then, 
been content to enforce against neutral merchants the confiscation of 
their property upon proof of some constructive attempt on their part to 
violate a blockade; it has remained for the younger sister, under her 
extraordinary difficulties, to initiate the doctrine of a prospective inten- 
tion, on the part of a neutral merchant, to violate a blockade, and to 
subject him to the confiscation of his property not upon the evidence of 

7 2 Wall. 135. 8 3 Wall. 514. » 5 Wall. 1. 
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any present -voyage of the ship and cargo, in which the ship and cargo 
have been intercepted, but. upon the presumption of a future voyage of 
the cargo alone to a blockaded port, after it had been landed from the 
ship at a neutral port. 10 

Many British authorities, as well as many continental writers, regarded 
the decision in the case of The Springbok as unsound. A formal statement 
in 1882, with the names of such distinguished members of the Institute of 
International Law as Arntz, Asser, Bulmerincq, Gessner, Hall, De Martens, 
Pierantoni, Renault, Rolin, Travers, Twiss, pronounced The Springbok 
decision 

subversive of an established rule of maritime warfare . . . that it is 
extremely desirable that the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which has been on several occasions the zealous promoter of impor- 
tant amendments of the rules of maritime warfare, in the interests of 
neutrals, should take an early opportunity of declaring, in such form as 
it may see fit, that it does not intend to incorporate the above-pro- 
pounded theory into its system of maritime prize law, and that the 
condemnation of the cargo of The Springbok shall not be adopted as a 
precedent by its prize courts. 

Such a declaration was never made by the United States. 

The Institute of International Law in 1882 included in the Regulations 
Concerning Prizes, Article 44, a provision that: "In no case can the doctrine 
of continuous voyage justify condemnation for violation of blockade." In 
1896, however, the Institute said of contraband : " Destination for the enemy 
is presumed when the shipment goes to one of the enemy's ports, or even to a 
neutral port which, from clear evidence or undeniable fact, is only a tem- 
porary stopping place in a commercial transaction having an enemy end." 11 

Hall, the English authority, writing of the American extension of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage, said in 1884, maintaining his early position: 
"The American decisions have been universally reprobated outside the 
United States, and would probably now find no defenders in their own 
country." 

The British Admiralty Manual of Naval Prize Law, 1888, stated: 

71. The ostensible destination of the vessel is sometimes a neutral 
port, while she in reality intended, after touching and even landing and 
colorably delivering over her cargo there, to proceed with the same 
cargo to an enemy port. In such a case the voyage is held to be " Con- 
tinuous" and the destination is held to be hostile throughout. 

In paragraph 73 of this Manual, it was held, as to the cargo, that if the 
destination of the vessel on board of which the cargo was should be neutral, 
then the "destination of the goods should be considered neutral" even if the 
goods have apparently an ulterior hostile destination. 

10 "Continuous Voyage," 3 Law Mag. & Rev. 4th series, p. 1. 
u Annttaire, 1896, p. 231. 
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When this last principal was put to the test through German shipments 
of goods to a Portuguese port near the South-African Republic, during the 
South-African War in 1900, Lord Salisbury speaking for Great Britain, took 
a position similar to that which had been taken by the United States in the 
case of The Springbok; that exemption cannot apply "to contraband of 
war on board of a neutral vessel if such contraband was at the time of seizure 
consigned or intended to be delivered to an agent of the enemy at a neutral 
port, or, in fact, destined for the enemy's country," and that the destination 
of the vessel was not conclusive as to the destination of the goods. 

In the Report of the British Royal Commission on Supply of Food and 
Raw Material in the Time of War, 1905, the doctrine of continuous voyage is 
stated as follows : 

Goods, moreover, whatever may be their intrinsic character, are not 
contraband unless they have a belligerent destination, but there has 
been, during the last half-century, much discussion as to the evidence 
necessary to establish the fact that goods are intended for the enemy's 
use. If the destination of the ship carrying the goods is an enemy's 
port, this is held to be conclusive evidence as against absolutely contra- 
band goods, but to exonerate the goods, it is not sufficient to show that 
the ostensible destination of the ship is a neutral port. If after touching 
and even landing and colorably delivering her cargo at such a port, she 
is in reality intended to proceed with the same cargo to an enemy's port, 
the voyage is held to be "continuous" and the destination to be hostile 
throughout. Moreover, even when the destination of the ship is bona 
fide a neutral port, it does not follow that she is not engaged in the 
carriage of contraband, should it appear that the goods in question 
have an ulterior destination, to be attained by transshipment, over land 
conveyance, or otherwise, for the use of the enemy. In case of goods 
ancipitis iisus the requirements as to destination are stricter, and to 
render such articles confiscable by a belligerent it is necessary to show 
that they are intended to reach a port of naval or military equipment 
belonging to the enemy, or occupied by the enemy's naval or military 
forces, for the enemy's fleet at sea, or for the relief by a port besieged by 
such belligerent. 12 

In the invitation to the International Naval Conference which drew up 
the Declaration of London in 1908-09, Sir Edward Grey suggested as one 
of the questions for the conference "The doctrine of continuous voyage in 
respect both of contraband and of blockade." The question gave rise to 
divergent views, as is evident in the report of the British Delegation to Sir 
Edward Grey on March 1, 1909, in which the delegation says of continuous 
voyage: 

As the Powers by whose prize court the doctrine has always been up- 
held and applied were naturally reluctant to renounce a right which they 
claim to be founded in logic and justice, and as, on the other hand, its 
abandonment was made a vital issue by those who refused to acknowl- 

12 Vol. 1, p. 23, sec. 97. 
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edge it, there seemed at one time to be a danger of the complete break- 
down of the Conference at this point. 13 

Agreement among the ten leading maritime Powers signing the Declara- 
tion of London was embodied in Article 30 as follows: 

Absolute contraband is liable to capture if it is shown to be destined 
to the territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or to the armed 
forces of the enemy. It is immaterial whether the carriage of the goods 
is direct or entails either transshipment or transport overland. 

Of this article the report of the Naval Conference says: "It is the very prin- 
ciple of continuous voyage which as regards absolute contraband is thus 
established by Article 30." 

While the Declaration of London was not ratified by Parliament, the 
doctrine of continuous voyage did receive some consideration, as is seen in 
the remarks of Mr. McKinnon Wood on June 28, 1911: 

I come now to the doctrine of continuous voyage upon which we 
have been attacked. . . . The result of the agreement is very satis- 
factory. The doctrine is established where it is important, and given 
up where it is of no practical value. It is agreed in the case of absolute 
contraband: that is very important to us. ... It is said that we give 
an advantage to foreign nations who can bring things in by land. 
Never was there a more ridiculous argument. It is an advantage you 
cannot deprive them of. w 

The Chinese presidential mandate on the observance of neutrality 
during the European War, issued on August 16, 1914, provided in paragraph 
23 that 

Belligerents are not allowed to detain the arms or contraband of war 
carried by Chinese vessels between Chinese ports or for or from another 
neutral country. The ordinary commercial goods carried by Chinese 
vessels and belonging to a belligerent, as well as all goods belonging to 
China and carried in belligerent vessels, shall be allowed to pass to and 
fro without let or molestation. 

If such trade was bona fide between neutrals, the Chinese statement was 
according to the law as understood at the time when the statement was 
issued. 

On March 12, 1915, the ministers of finance, marine, foreign affairs and 
war reported to the President of the French Republic that Germany had 
declared "the waters which encircle northern France and the United King- 
dom a military zone, in which all Allied merchant vessels shall be destroyed 
without regard for the fives of the crew and the noncombatant passengers 
and in which neutral shipping will' be exposed to the same dangers," and that 
"such pretentions on the part of the enemy give to the Allied Governments 
the right to respond by preventing every kind of merchandise from reaching 

13 International Naval Conference, Misc. No. 4 (1909) p. 96. 

14 Hansard, "Commons V, 27, p. 454. 
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or leaving Germany." These actions of Germany were declared to be "in 
violation of the usages of war." Accordingly the President decreed 

Article 1. All goods belonging to the subjects of the German Em- 
pire, either shipped from or to Germany and having taken the sea since 
the promulgation of this present decree, shall be stopped by the cruisers 
of the Republic. 

All territory occupied by the German armed forces is assimilated 
to Germany territory. 

Art. 2. All articles and goods either of German brand or manufac- 
ture or made in Germany, the products of German soil, as well as all arti- 
cles and merchandise, whatsoever the point of departure of which, either 
direct or in transit, is in German territory, shall be considered as mer- 
chandise coming from Germany. 

However, the present stipulation shall not apply to articles or 
merchandise which the subject of a neutral country may prove to have 
brought lawfully into a neutral country prior to the promulgation of the 
present decree or of which he may prove that he was in regular and 
lawful possession prior to said promulgation. 

Art. 3. All articles and merchandise whatsoever shipped either 
direct or in transit to Germany or to a country close to Germany, 
whenever the documents accompanying said articles or merchandise 
shall not show proof that their ultimate and true destination is in 
a neutral country, shall be considered as merchandise destined for 
Germany. 

British Orders in Council of March 11, 1915 were to like intent. 
Portugal in the decree relating to contraband of August 14, 1916, 
provided: 

Article 4. Goods are considered as directly destined to enemy 
territory: 

(a) When they are destined to neutral ports, but consigned to the 

enemy or their allies, to their agents or recognized intermediai-ies, 
or to persons acting under their orders or directions or who may 
be under their influence. 

(b) When they are destined to neutral ports, not comprised in the 

preceding sub-clause, but whose final destination to enemy terri- 
tory may be deduced from the evident deviation from her normal 
course of the conveying vessel or when it is proved by any other 
means. 
The conveyance of goods to a country adjacent to enemy territory 
or from which it is notorious that the latter obtains supplies of merchan- 
dise which the importing country in question has already imported 
in quantities exceeding its highest imports for the last three years, 
shall be considered as a well-founded assurance of the above enemy 
destination. 

Later, February 16, 1917, a British Order in Council went even further 
in interfering with neutral commerce as a means of retaliation against Ger- 
many and directed 

for this purpose to subject to capture and condemnation vessels carrying 
goods with an enemy destination or of enemy origin unless they afford 
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unto the forces of His Majesty and his allies ample opportunity of 
examining their cargoes, and also to subject such goods to condemna- 
tion; 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the following 
directions shall be observed in respect of all vessels which sail from their 
port of departure after the date of this order: 

1. A vessel which is encountered at sea on her way to or from a 
port in a neutral country affording means of access to the enemy terri- 
tory without calling at a port in British or allied territory shall, until 
the contrary is established, be deemed to be carrying goods with an 
enemy destination, or of enemy origin, and shall be brought in for 
examination, and, if necessary, for adjudication before the prize court. 

2. Any vessel carrying goods with an enemy destination, or of 
enemy origin, shall be liable to capture and condemnation in respect of 
the carriage of such goods; provided that, in the case of any vessel which 
calls at an appointed British or allied port for the examination of her 
cargo, no sentence of condemnation shall be pronounced in respect 
only of the carriage of goods of enemy origin or destination, and no such 
presumption as is laid down in Article 1 shall arise. 

3. Goods which are found on examination of any vessel to be goods 
of enemy origin or of enemy destination shall be liable-to condemnation. 

The conveyance of goods to a country adjacent to enemy territory 
or from which it is notorious that the latter obtains supplies of mer- 
chandise which the importing country in question has already imported 
in quantities^ exceeding its highest imports for the last three years, 
shall be considered as a well-founded assurance of the above enemy 
destination. 

The official British Report on the Administration of the Blockade states: 
"Broadly speaking, it may be said that by December, 1916, all or almost 
all, the oversea trade of Germany had been stopped." After admitting a 
little leakage from border states, this report further says: "Beyond this the 
main preoccupation of the Ministry of Blockade has been directed to dimin- 
ishing the trade between the border neutrals and Germany." This policy 
was said to have had encouraging results, though some foodstuffs continued 
to go to Germany. The report declares that neutral shipping "was largely 
interfered with" and that "a large number of agreements had been made 
with shipping lines and shipowners under which they brought their ships 
into a British port for examination, while such vessels as were not under 
agreement to call were sent in by our naval patrols.." The report also main- 
tains that the effect of the Blockade Order in Council of February 16, 1917, 

was to make vessels trading to and from neutral ports in Europe liable 
to the risk of capture and condemnation if they were found attempting 
to evade calling for examination at a British port; and, in the second 
place, it was announced through the public press that neutral vessels 
would, on certain conditions, be allowed the privilege of calling for 
examination at certain British ports outside the United Kingdom, such 
as Halifax in Nova Scotia instead of at Kirkwall, and that British 
bunker coal would only be allowed to those neutral vessels which under- 
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took to call at an appointed British port and performed certain services 
in return. 

Later the same report says: 

This method of stopping the export trade to Germany of home prod- 
uce from the border neutrals is, strictly speaking, not a blockade measure 
at all, but the exercise of the sovereign rights of the Allied and co-bellig- 
erent states to impose conditions upon their trade with border neu- 
trals. The process belongs juridically to the category of commercial 
treaties rather than that of blockade or the like; but in substance the 
effect is the same as that aimed at by the blockade, namely, the cutting 
off of our enemies from all external trade. 

From the outbreak of war in 1914 new restraints began to be imposed 
on commerce. The United States in a communication to the British Gov- 
ernment on December 26, 1914, said that it "viewed with concern . . . 
a course of action which denied to neutral commerce the freedom to which 
it was entitled by the laws of nations," mentioning among other matters 
that: "articles listed as absolute contraband, shipped from the United States 
and consigned to neutral countries, have been seized and detained on the 
ground that the countries to which they were destined have not prohibited 
the exportation of such articles." This is a new obligation upon the receiv- 
ing neutral. Of articles included under the formerly recognized category of 
conditional contraband, this note says: 

It also appears that cargoes of this character have been seized by the 
British authorities because of a belief that, though not originally so 
intended by the shippers, they will ultimately reach the territories of 
the enemies of Great Britain. Yet this belief is frequently reduced to 
a mere fear in view of the embargoes which have been decreed by the 
neutral countries to which they are destined, on the articles composing 
the cargoes. 

A preliminary reply to the United States complaint on January 7, 1915, 
indicated that Great Britain would interfere with neutral commerce "only 
to the extent to which this is necessary." The fuller British note of January 
10, 1915, announces the abolition of the distinction between absolute and 
conditional contraband as regards continuous voyage, and the imposition 
of "somewhat drastic conditions as to the burden of proof of the guilt or 
innocence of the shipment." In this note the burden of proof is shifted to 
the neutral. 

In closing this note, Sir Edward Grey makes a suggestive statement, the 
dangerous application of which seems not to have been fully realized by the 
United States till later. He said "It is impossible for one belligerent to 
depart from rules and precedents and for the other to remain bound by 
them." Retaliatory measures were herein foreshadowed, and both belliger- 
ents interfered with neutral rights to such an extent that vigorous protests 
were made. Each replied to the effect that extreme action was due to 
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disregard by the other "of the recognized rules and principles of civilized 
warfare" and that a reshaping of old rules was necessary. The British note 
of July 4, 1915, states briefly "the purpose of the measures we are taking is 
to intercept commerce on its way from and to the enemy country." The 
early ideas of continuous voyage, as well as the later embodied in the Declara- 
tion of London and proposed codes, were disregarded, and continuous voyage 
was applied not merely to absolute and conditional contraband and to 
blockade, as earlier understood, but to the more recent forms of so-called 
blockade, and not merely to goods bound to the belligerent, but to goods of 
belligerent origin. 

It is evident that the views on the principle involved in the doctrine of 
continuous voyage have been divergent for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. These views have been particularly varied since the' American Civil 
War. One principle has from the beginning come to be more and more 
clear, viz., that the true destination determines the treatment of vessel or 
cargo. Less and less objection has been raised, as the years have passed, to 
the application of this principle. There is a demand for a clear regulation 
in place of the previously evolved "juridical niceties." Such a regulation 
stripped of all verbiage would seem to be, in brief, "Outside of neutral 
jurisdiction the true destination of vessel or goods will determine their 
treatment." 

President Root. That closes the exercises of the morning. 

The Executive Council will meet at No. 2 Jackson Place at half past 
two this afternoon. 

The Society will meet in this room this evening at half past eight, 
when there will be discussions upon "International criminal jurisdiction," 
"The status of international cables in war and peace," and "The interna- 
tional regulation of aerial navigation." 

The meeting of the- morning is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the meeting adjourned.) 



